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Whittier  was  born  December  17,  1807.  He  attained  the  full 
height  of  his  mature  years,  5 feet,  10^  inches,  when  he  was  about 
15  years  of  age,  but  he  was-  always  slender,  and  never  strong  of 
muscle.  Pickard. 

At  the  age  of  17  he  sustained  injuries  from  over-exertion 
in  farm  work,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Pickard. 

His  brother,  5 years  younger,  was  his  superior  in  strength 
and  led  off  in  “breaking”  the  steers  and  colts,  and  in  other  exer- 
cises requiring  bodily  vigor.  Pickard. 

He  “was  accompanied  by  Dr  Crane,  as  in  the  condition  of 
his  health  it  was  not  thought  prudent  for  him  to  travel  alone.” 
Pickard,  i8^i. 

He  had  “that  consciousness  of  physical  weakness  which 
thereafter  was  seldom  absent.”  Pickard,  1832. 

I have  been  embargoed  for  the  past  three  weeks,  unable  to 
stir ; and  for  a week  past  unable  to  see,  the  same  persistent  influ- 
enza having  finally  taken  possession  of  my  eyes.  I send  you 
something  which  I scrawled  yesterday  with  a bandaged  eye. 
Whittier,  Letter,  1831. 

But  a continuance  of  ill  health  has  kept  me  at  home.  I have 
scarcely  done  anything  this  winter.  There  have  been  few  days 
in  which  I have  been  able  to  write  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 
Whittier,  Letter,  18^2. 

My  health  has  been  bad,  is  so  at  this  moment.  Whither, 
Letter,  18^2. 

All  of  my  friends  are  complaining  of  me  for  not  answering 
letters.  Continued  ill  health,  and  natural  indolence,  etc.  Whit- 
tier, Letter,  18^3. 

Always  excepting  ill  health.  Whittier,  Letter,  18^^. 

My  health  is  vastly  improved ; the  blues  have  left  me : I go 
to  hu.sking  frolics  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Whittier,  Letter, 
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I must  decline  thy  proposal ; my  health  recently  has  been 
uncertain,  and  I am  just  getting  over  an  attack  of  my  old  com- 
plaint, palpitation  of  the  heart.  Whittier,  Letter,  18^6. 

So  broken  in  health.  Pickard,  1836. 

I have  some  doubts  about  its  agreeing  with  me  to  write  very 
steadily,  as  since  the  warm  weather  I have  been  troubled  with  my 
old  complaint  of  palpitation.  Pickard,  183^. 

My  health  has  suffered  from  my  residence  in  New  York. 
Pickard,  1837. 

At  times  he  was  incapacitated  for  work  by  serious  illness. 
Pickard,  1838-183^. 

Much  broken  in  health.  Pickard,  1838. 

My  health  is  most  decidedly  improved,  not  by  drinking  the 
rascally  drugged  water  here,  but  by  travel,  exercise,  and  open  air. 
Whittier,  Letter  from  Saratoga,  1839. 

Headache  and  weariness.  1839. 

Much  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  his  travels.  1839. 

During  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  (1837-1840)  a noted 
physician  examined  him  and  reported  that  there  was  no  immedi- 
ate cause  for  anxiety  (as  to  his  heart)  and  with  care  he  might 
live  to  be  50  years  of  age.  Pickard. 

It  was  his  intention  to  go  to  the  World’s  Convention  held  in 
London ; and  we  did  not  loiow  his  reason  for  remaining  at  home, 
although  aware  that  he  was  ill  during  the  winter.  {His  cousin. 
Reminiscences,  1840.) 

His  friends  had  now  become  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  his 
health,  and  a skilful  physician  who  was  consulted,  decided  that 
there  was  serious  trouble  with  his  heart  and  that  he  must  give  up 
at  once  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  editorial  life.  Pickard,  February, 
1840. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  sea  voyage  would  benefit  him.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  procure  his  outfit  and  engage  his  passage.  But  upon 
consulting  his  intimate  friend,  the  skilful  physician,  Dr  Henry  I. 
Bowditch,  he  was  told  that  while  the  voyage  might  prove  benefi- 
cial if  he  could  avoid  all  the  excitements  of  society,  there  was  a 
chance  of  serious  consequences  from  any  mental  or  physical  exer- 
tion, and  it  would  be  advisable  to  remain  at  home.  He  did  so. 
Pickard,  1840. 

I am  still  so  far  as  my  failing  health  admits  of,  etc.  Whit- 
tier, Letter,  1840. 

The  excursion  was  given  up  as  were  so  many  projected  trips 
for  health  and  pleasure  during  his  whole  life,  because  he  found 
himself  not  strong  enough  to  undertake  them.  Whittier,  Letter, 
1840. 

Again  stopped  by  the  delicacy  of  his  health.  Whittier,  Let- 
ter, 1840. 

The  extremely  delicate  state  of  my  health  has  compelled  me 
to  forego  the  pleasure.  Whittier,  Letter,  1841. 

The  hand  of  sickness  is  sometimes  laid  heavily  upon  me. 
Whittier,  Letter,  1841. 
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From  increase  of  indisposition  was  unable  to  go  farther. 
Pickard,  1841. 

Whittier’s  failing  health  and  his  need  of  rest.  Pickard,  1841. 

Up  to  1847  nearly  all  the  newspapers  he  had  edited  had 
been  interfered  with  and  suspended  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of 
his  health.  Pickard. 

I have  of  late  been  able  to  write  but  little,  and  I have  scarcely 
answered  a letter  for  a month  past.  I dread  to  touch  a pen. 
Whenever  I do  it  increases  the  dull  wearing  pain  in  my  head 
which  I am  scarcely  ever  free  from.  Whittier,  Letter,  184/. 

I feel  a growing  disinclination  to  pen  and  ink.  Whittier, 
Letter,  184Q. 

Overworked  and  tired  * * ■ * * j want  mental  rest. 

I have  already  lived  a long  life,  etc.  Whittier,  Letter,  184^. 

In  my  present  very  weak  state  of  health,  etc.  Whittier,  Let- 
ter, 1849. 

I am  glad  thou  art  able  to  bear  what  Charles  Lamb  calls 
“the  dull  drudgery  of  the  desk’s  hard  wood.”  Whittier,  Letter, 
1849. 

Illness  severe  and  protracted  confines  me  at  home.  Whittier, 
• Letter,  1849. 

A sudden  and  severe  attack  of  illness.  Whittier,  Letter,  1850. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  a large  part  of  the  time  I can  neither 
write  nor  read.  Whittier,  Letter,  1857. 

Lame  all  over  with  rheumatism  as  I am.  Whittier,  Letter, 

1857- 

Frequently  ill.  Pickard,  18 

The  state  of  my  health  which  makes  the  writing  of  a letter 
a painful  burden.  Whittier,  Letter,  18^/. 

Written  during  illness.  Whittier,  Letters,  1859. 

I am  really  very  ill, — so  much  so  that  the  writing  of  a brief 
note  like  this  causes  me  a great  deal  of  pain.  Whittier,  Letter, 
1861. 

I was  too  ill  to  write  anything  else.  Whittier,  Letter,  186^. 

I cannot  do  much  more  with  the  proof  owing  to  illness. 
Whittier,  Letter,  1865. 

I was  sick.  Whittier,  Letter,  1865. 

All  this  summer  I have  been  utterly  unable  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  Whittier,  Letter,  1866. 

If  my  health  allowed  me  to  write.  Whittier,  Letter,  1866. 

I am  forbidden  to  use  my  poor  head  at  present.  Whittier, 
Letter,  1866. 

I am  sorry  to  send  so  bad  a copy,  but  my  head  will  not  allow 
me  to  rewrite  it.  Whittier,  Letter,  1866. 

A miserable,  inexorable  headache  engrosses  me.  I am  a 
bundle  of  nerves  for  pain  to  experiment  with,  and  I can  think  of 
nothing  else  until  this  subsides.  Whittier,  Letter,  186/. 

At  one  time  last  winter  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  I 
should  live  to  see  the  orchards  bloom  again,  but  here  I am  still. 
Whittier,  Letter,  186/. 
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After  two  or  three  days  of  pain  and  lassitude,  when  the 
grasshopper  becomes  a burden,  I feel  so  powerless  and  worth- 
less, so  lost  in  the  absorbing  egotism  of  mere  physical  sensation, 
etc.  Whittier,  Letter,  i86y. 

If  my  head  will  allow  me  to  copy  it,  etc.  Whittier,  Letter, 

i86y. 

I would  like  to  see  Dickens  but  I have  no  head  fit  to  hear 
him.  Whittier,  Letter,  1867. 

During  the  winter  of  1867-68  Mr  Whittier  was  quite  ser- 
iously ill  with  a fever.  On  the  eighteenth  of  January  he  was 
unable  to  write.  * * * * j-jg  been  more  seriously  ill 

than  he  had  ever  been  previously.  Pickard. 

Too  ill  for  visiting.  Whittier,  Letter,  i86p. 

I am  in  no  condition  of  health  to  write  at  all  * * * * 

the  book  has  cost  me  a miserable  headache  and  general  out-of- 
sortness.  Whittier,  Letter,  i8yo. 

Not  well  enough  to  go  into  a crowded  hall  for  two  hours. 
18/1. 

But  a few  hours  of  reading  or  writing  entirely  prostrates  me. 
Indeed,  for  a long  time  I have  only  been  able  to  write  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a time, — often  only  a few  minutes.  Whit- 
tier, Letter,  1874. 

My  head  possessed  by  the  fiend  Neuralgia.  Whittier,  Let- 
ter, 1876. 

He  was  skilful  in  devising  excuses  for  short  absences  from 
the  crowded  100ms,  and  in  the  quiet  of  his  chamber  he  would  soon 
get  rid  of  a threatened  headache,  or  mitigate  the  intensity  of  his 
suffering,  and  appear  again  among  his  guests  ready  to  enjoy  and 
respond  to  their  greetings.  Pickard,  of  about  1877. 

I cannot  read  in  the  evening,  and  not  long  in  the  daytime. 
Whittier,  Letter,  1881. 

When  traveling  his  eyes  insisted  upon  seeing  every  land- 
scape on  the  route,  and  studying  the  faces  of  his  fellow-travelers. 
Hence  railway  traveling  was  found  very  fatiguing.  Pickard, 
1881. 

I have  worn  the  same  glasses  for  20  years,  writes  Holmes 
to  Whittier  in  1881. 

Hearty  enjoyments  of  walks  and  readings  under  the  oaks 
and  pines.  Pickard,  1886. 

Whittier  goes  nowhere^ — he  never  visits — ^his  health  does 
not  let  him.  Mrs  Fremont,  i88g. 

The  delicate  handwriting  has  become  enlarged  to  suit  the 
failing  sight.  Pickard,  i88p. 

I am  feeling  the  burden  of  many  years,  and  am  not  able  to 
read  or  write  much,  owing  to  failing  sight.  Whittier,  i88g. 

He  read  more  or  less  each  day,  keeping  well  informed  of  cur- 
rent events.  Pickard,  i8p2. 

He  had  been  subjected  to  sleeplessness  all  his  life.  Pickard, 

i8p2. 
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He  had  a paralytic  stroke  on  September  3,  1893,  and  died 
September  7,  aged  84  years  and  8 months. 

The  trouble  with  his  heart  became  less  annoying  in  later  years 
than  in  middle  life.  Pickard. 

All  his  life  he  was  seriously  affected  by  his  inability  to  secure 
sleep  when  it  was  most  needed.  Pickard. 

The  capacity  for  sleeping,  he  was  wont  to  stay,  is  the  secret 
of  the  Englishman’s  power.  Pickard. 

After  he  had  passed  middle  life  his  right  ear  lost  its  sensi- 
tiveness, and  he  became  partially  deaf.  Pickard. 

At  68  the  poet  was  already  thinking  of  himself  as  in  his 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  little  dreaming  that  one-fifth  of  his  life,  the 
best  and  most  useful  years  still  remained  to  him.  Pickard. 

The  illness  constantly  wearing  upon  Mr  Whittier  was 
believed  by  the  physicians  whom  he  consulted  to  be  an  affection 
of  the  heart,  and  he  was  warned  to  be  exceedingly  careful  to 
avoid  excitement.  The  pain  in  the  region  of  tlie  heart  was  often 
severe.  His  headaches,  more  constant  and  nearly  as  painful,  were 
more  easily  borne  as  they  did  not  seem  so  dangerous.  These 
attended  him  all  his  life  and  accompanied  every  mental  exertion. 
He  could  not  write  or  read  continuously  for  half  an  hour,  in 
middle  or  later  life,  without  severe  pain  in  the  head.  This 
debarred  him  from  lectures,  receptions,  and  public  dinners  unless 
an  opportunity  was  given  him  to  retire  without  notice  and  with- 
out causing  a disturbance.  A continuous  mental  strain  of  two 
hours  was  intolerable  to  him.  This  accounted  for  his  frequent 
and  adroitly  managed  disappearances,  during  such  festivities  as 
those  of  his  birthdays.  This  gave  him  a reputation  for  shyness 
which  did  not  really  belong  to  him.  He  was  a man  to  enjoy 
society,  and  would  have  done  his  full  part  of  the  talking  and 
listening  in  any  company  but  for  the  dread  of  the  inevitable  pen- 
alty. Pickard. 

Whittier  was  abstemious  from  necessity  and  habit,  seldom 
■ came  to  the  f Atlantic  Monthly)  dinners  held  once  a month.  On 
account  of  delicate  health  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  simple 
fare,  and  he  never  tasted  wine  or  used  tobacco.  Underhill 
Biography. 

Our  poet  has  been  remarkable  for  an  extreme  sensitiveness 
coupled  with  nervous  force,  while  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  del- 
icate health  and  has  suffered  from  nervous  headache.  F.  H. 

. Underu'ood,  Biography. 

He  was  accustomed  to  attribute  the  delicacy  of  his  health 
throughout  life  to  the  methods  of  toughening  the  constitution 
in  vogue  when  he  was  a lad.  No  flannels  were  worn  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  the  garments  of  homespun  though  strong 
and  serviceable  were  of  open  texture,  etc.  Pickard. 

Mr  Whittier  had  the  misfortune  to  be  color-blind,  in  respect 
. to  the!  shades  of  red  and  green.  But  he  thought  he  had  an 
unusual  appreciation  of  the  yellows,  which  fully  compensated 
him  for  this  defect.  He  saw  no  difference  in  color  between  a 
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red  apple  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which  it  was  growing. 
It  was  only  the  white  or  yellow  rose  that  had  for  him  any  beauty 
except  of  form.  Pie  thought  he  enjoyed  the  splendors  of  an 
autumn  landscape  in  a wooded  country  as  much  as  the  ordinaryl 
observer,  especially  if  there  was  a fair  admixture  of  yellow  fol- 
iage * * * * jjjg  another  discovered  this  defect  when,  a 

little  boy,  he  was  picking  wild  strawberries.  He  could  see  no 
difference  between  the  color  of  the  berry  and  the  leaf.  “I  have 
always  thought  the  rainbow  beautiful,”  he  once  said  with  an 
amused  smile,  “but  they  tell  me  I have  never  seen  it.  Its  only 
color  to  me  is  yellow.”  * * * * jyj.  Jeffries,  an  authority 

on  color-blindness,  says  that  Mr  Whittier  was  a typical  speci- 
men of  the  infirmity,  and  further,  that  the  little  wood-cut  por- 
trait of  him  published  in  Houghton  Mifflin  & Co.’s  book  cata- 
logue is  the  best  picture  he  has  ever  seen  of  the  characteristic 
look  of  the  color-blind.  Pickard. 

The  tradition  is  that  Mr  Bachelor  was  a man  of  remarkable 
personal  presence,  and  was  particularly  noticeable  on  account 
of  his  wonderful  eyes.  They  were  dark  and  deep  set  under 
broad  arches,  and  could  throw  lightning  glances  upon  occasions. 
For  more  than  a century  the  “Bachelor  eye”  has  been  proverb- 
ial in  New  Hampshire  and  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  and  the 
striking  feature  has  been  steadily  perpetuated.  The  resemblance 
between  Whittier  and  Webster  were  long  ago  observed  by  those 
who  were  unaware  of  any  relationship.  Though  unlike  in  many 
respects,  there  appeared  to  be  a marked  similarity  in  their  broad 
and  massive  brows,  swarthy  complexions,  and  expressive  eyes. 
The  common  characteristics  of  the  eyes  were  in  looks  of  inscrut- 
able depth,  the  habit  of  shooting  out  sudden  glances,  and  the 
power  of  tender  and  soulful  expression  as  well.  It  is  now  known 
that  not  only  Whittier  and  Webster,  but  William  Pitt  Fessenden, 
Caleb  Cushing,  William  B.  Green,  and  other  prominent  men, 
inherited  their  fine  features,  penetrating  eyes,  and  gravity  of  man- 
ner, from  the  same  ancestor.  The  majestic  bearing  and  presence 
of  Webster  were  everywhere  known.  The  keen  glances  of 
Cushing,  the  eminent  scholar  and  diplomatist,  and  the  deeper, 
haughtier  looks  of  Colonel  Greene  are  well  remembered  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Underhill,  Biography. 

(Whittier  descended  from  Rev.  Stephen  Bachelor  [or  Bach- 
elder]  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  through  his  mother,  Abagail  Hussey.) 

The  nature  of  the  mysterious  malady  which  afflicted  Whit- 
tier was  never  suspected  by  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  physi- 
cians. It  was  the  same  in  the  cases  of  De  Quincey,  Carlyle, 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Browning,  Spencer,  Parkman,  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
Nietsche,  and  Wagner.  As  one  gathers  to  a focus  the  extracts 
concerning  the  ill  health  of  each,  the  truth  bursts  on  the  view 
except  of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  it.  In  life  it  was  hidden 
by  habit  or  the  discontinuousness  of  the  symptoms,  because  the 
medical  world  had  not  seized  upon  the  principle  either  of  accurate 
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intuitive  or  scientific  inductive  diagnosis,  and  also  because  the 
symptoms,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  although  directly  connected 
with  ocular  use,  usually  left  the  eyes  free  from  trouble  and  were 
found  in  distant  organs.  The  peculiar  blindness  to  the  fact,  the 
obstinate  inability  to  draw  so  simple  an  induction  is  astonishingly 
seen  however,  in  the  case  of  Parkman  and  Nietsche,  who  with  his 
vivid  and  intense  cerebral  symptoms  had  equally  as  crying  ones  in 
the  eyes  themselves. 

The  fertility  with  which  patients  invent  irrelevant  reasons 
for  their  ocular  affections  is  only  equalled  by  the  same  ingenuity 
in  explaining  their  distant  but  ocularly-caused  reflexes  in  some 
whimsical  way.  All  of  De  Quincey’s  malady  was  ascribed  to  a 
knock  on  his  head  when  he  was  a schoolboy;  Darwin’s  life- 
sufferings  were  said  to  be  due  to  the  Beagle  voyage ; those  of 
Parkman  to  his  dysentery  while  on  a lark  among  the  Indians  of 
Oregon.  A similar  mistake  is  at  once  found  upon  opening  the 
Whittier  biography.  Whittier’s  child-like  and  even  childish 
theory  of  the  pathogeny  of  his  50  years  of  illness  may  be  passed 
with  a smile,  and  betrays  the  slight  want  of  virile  stoicism  which 
forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  the  medical  reader  of  his  biog- 
raphy. Another  theory  was  that  his  sufferings  were  due  to  over- 
exertion in  farm  work  at  17,  which  injured  him  and  “he  never 
fully  recovered  from  it.”  Probably  to  this  cause,  or  to  the 
mystery  of  fate,  was  ascribed  his  “heart-disease,”  even  a Phila- 
delphia authority  having  told  him  at  the  age  of  30  or  33  that  he 
might  with  care  live  to  the  age  of  50.  “Dilation  of  the  heart” 
was  only  finally  laughed  out  of  thought  in  Huxley’s  case,  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  a few  years  before  the  patient’s  death. 
Wagner  was  worried  by  it,  and  the  excerpts  show  how  it  haunted 
Whittier  much  of  his  life.  In  all  their  cases,  the  “palpitation,” 
naturally  attracting  the  patient’s  attention  and  alarming  him, 
was  probably  due  to  a reflex  from  eye-strain.  I have  had  several 
cases  in  which  such  a relation  was  clearly  demonstrated,  and 
others  have  been  reported.  Whittier  himself  says  that  writing 
steadily  produced  palpitation  “his  old  complaint,” — “old”  at 
the  age  of  29 ! If  it  was  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart  it  would 
not  have  been  produced  by  writing,  would  not  have  troubled 
him  synchronously  with  eye-strain,  would  not  have  bettered  as 
he  grew  older,  and  disappeared  entirely  with  fully  established 
presbyopia.  If  Whittier’s  “cardiac”  trouble  was  really  gastric  it 
would  not  change  the  fact  of  its  ocular  origin.  Many  patients 
have  been  frightened  when  making  the  common  blunder. 

Raised  upon  the  farm  and  working  hard  every  day,  with  no 
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pronounced  tendency  driving  the  boy  to  reading,  the  records 
show  no  sign  of  ill  health  or  of  eye-strain  unless  the  “slender- 
ness,” “never  strong  of  muscle,”  etc.,  are  thus  classed.  But  that 
at  the  age  of  23  his  health  should  be  so  bad  that  a physician 
was  needed  to  accompany  him  on  a short  journey  is  highly  sig- 
nificant, but,  without  any  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
or  symptoms,  it  is  fully  as  mystifying.  A little  later,  though  in 
the  same  year,  “influenza  took  possession  of  his  eyes,”  making 
it  impossible  to  see,  and  compelled  the  bandaging  of  one  eye. 
The  next  winter  he  was  kept  at  homfe,  and  doing  nothing,  by 
ill  health,  able  to  write  with  any  comfort  for  but  a few  days. 
Already  there  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  writing  pro- 
duces immediate  illness,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  he  can- 
not answer  the  letters  of  his  friends.  Suddenly  “the  blues  have 
left”  and  his  health  is  vastly  improved,  and  he  goes  to  husking 
frolics,  etc.,  but  as  suddenly  the  old  woes  return.  Travel,  exer- 
cise and  open  air  “vastly  improve”  his  “broken  health,”  followed 
by  headache  and  weariness,  followed  again  by  health  in  travels. 
There  is  a general  going  from  bad  to  worse,  however,  until  his 
friends  are  “alarmed”  and  he  is  forbidden  the  trip  to  London, 
“as  were  so  many  projected  trips  for  health  and  pleasure  during 
his  whole  life.”  If  I am  correct  in  the  theory  that  his  ill  health 
was  entirely  due  to  the  use  of  his  eyes  in  reading  and  writing, 
the  advice  not  to  go  to  London,  and  not  to  take  all  the  other 
trips,  was  the  reverse  of  good. 

That  this  theory  is  true  is  proved  by  Mr  Whittier’s  own 
words  written  when  he  was  39: 

“I  have  of  late  been  able  to  write  but  little,  and  I have 
scarcely  answered  a letter  for  a month  past.  I dread  to  touch 
a pen.  Whenever  I do,  it  increases  the  dull  wearing  pain  in 
my  head  which  I am  scarcely  ever  free  from.” 

Again  two  years  later  he  writes : “I  feel  a growing  disin- 
clination to  pen  and  ink.” 

It  must  be  noticed  that  with  compound  hyperopic  astig- 
matism present  (as  it  must  have  been  in  his  case),  Whittier  was 
now  beginning  to  have  the  added  irritation  and  strain  of  presby- 
opia. The  complaints  multiply  and  the  illnesses  become  more 
protracted  and  more  severe.  As  with  most  of  the  other  patients 
studied,  especially  Wagner,  there  was  the  deep  conviction  of 
growing  old.  Whittier,  at  HI,- says  “I  have  already  lived  a long 
life.”  At  49,  he  “can  neither  read  or  write  a large 'part  of  the 
time,”  and  the  writing  of  a letter  is  a “painful  burden.”  \Vlien 
he  was  53  he  writes : “I  am  really  very  ill, — so  much  so  that 
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the  writing  of  a brief  note  like  this  causes  me  a great  deal  of 
pain.”  At  55  he  “was  too  ill  to  write  anything  else,”  and  at  57' 
he  cannot  correct  more  proof  because  of  illness.  At  58  he  could 
not  write  all  summer,  his  “health  will  not  allow  him  to  write,” 
his  “head  will  not  allow  him  to  copy”  a poem,  and  at  59  his 
“miserable  inexorable  headache  so  engrosses  him”  that  he  seems 
to  himself  “a  bundle  of  nerves  for  pain  to  experiment  with,”  and 
“after  two  or  three  days  of  pain  and  lassitude”  he  feels  “power- 
less and  worthless,  so  lost  in  the  absorbing  egotism  of  mere 
physical  sensation,”  his  “head  will  not  allow  him  to  copy,”  etc. 
He  did  not  think  he  should  live  to  see  the  orchards  bloom  again, 
shows  the  same  presence  of  death  that  afflicted  Darwin,  and  far 
more  keenly,  Wagner. 

The  end  of  presbyopic  failure  and  the  resultant  climax  of 
intensity  of  reflexes  comes  at  this  time.  Even  at  62  “the  book 
has  cost  me  a miserable  headache  and  general  out-of-sortness,” 
an  expression  that  shows  a decided  lessening  of  the  severity  of 
the  reflex.  It  takes  a few  hours  of  reading  or  writing  to  pros- 
trate him  at  the  age  of  66,  and  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  he  get^ 
rid  of  a “threatened”  headache  by  leaving  the  room  for  awhilel 
returning  soon  to  his  guests  ready  to  respond  and  to  enjoy,  etc. 

With  completed  presbyopia,  naturally  a little  later  than 
usual  in  his  case,  of  course  the  reflexes  cease  and,  barring  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  there  is  freedom  from  the  50  years  ol 
wretchedness.  At  79  there  are  hearty  enjoyments  of  walks  and 
readings  under  the  oaks  and  pines,  during  the  summer.  Even  at 
84  he  “read  more  or  less  each  day,  keeping  well  informed  of 
current  events,” — but  there  is  no  word  of  the  headaches  of  for- 
mer years. 

To  one  who  had  not  heard  from  many  patients  the  tale  of 
their  sufferings  exactly  like  that  of  Whittier,  and  who  had  not 
observed  in  them  the  same  results  of  self-scrutiny,  exhaustion, 
and  sensitiveness,  the  fact  of  his  daily  concern  and  emphasis  of 
pain,  might  itself  seem  morbid.  But  the  sympathetic  oculist 
will  make  no  such  mistake.  There  is  no  disease  more  terrible  in 
its  intensity  of  pain,  more  likely  to  crush  out  virility  and  morale, 
than  this  agonizing  affection.  Had  Whittier  not  been  essen- 
tially of  the  heroic  type,  a Friend  who  by  ancestry,  faith,  and 
nurture  had  not  been  predestined  to  quiet  valor  and  endurance, 
the  pain  he  suffered  would  not  have  left  him  his  heart  of  healthy 
and  sunny  manliness.  Our  pity  for  his  sad  lot,  we  who  know 
what  he  endured,  is  in  reality  heightened.  It  is  no  small  grief 
to  feel  every  attempted  avenue  of  ambition  closed  to  a young 
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man  of  superb  intellect  and  ability  by  some  silent,  subtle,  palsy- 
ing evil  in  one’s  innermost  life,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be 
divined.  What  a pathetic  fact  for  such  a man  to  find  at  40  that 
“nearly  all  the  newspapers  he  had  edited  had  been  interfered 
with  and  suspended  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  health.” 
What  a sorrow  for  one  with  splendid  enthusiasm  for  a great 
cause,  with  exceptional  political  power,  and  with  absolute  self- 
abnegation,  to  leave  the  awful  and  imperative  national  struggle, 
and  go  back  to  the  home  and  to  bed  to  nurse  his  wracked  brain. 
And  then  never  to  find  the  sleep  he  so  vitally  needed. 

There  can  be  in  no  case  and  particularly  in  Whittier’s 
case,  no  Mephistophelian  satisfaction  in  supposing  the  world 
and  poetry  gained  by  disease.  The  little  boy  who  made  verses 
in  the  back  part  of  the  room  while  the  rest  in  his  hearing  chat- 
tered away  their  evenings,  who  never  ceased  to  make  them  even 
in  the  mob-days  of  the  antislavery  contest,  who  continued  W 
do  so  even  when  in  deepest  misery  and  during  the  hardest  phys- 
ical or  intellectual  labors, — such  a man  would  not  fail  to  be  a 
poet  even  though  his  clothes  were  drab  and  of  antique  fashion, 
his  heart  impassionate,  and  his  eyes  color-blind.* 

The  awfulness  of  the  pathos  of  it  all  is  only  heightened 
by  the  knowledge  we  now  have,  that  had  his  life  been  cast  among 
ours  of  today  he  could  have  found  instant  and  permanent  cure 
of  his  now  well-understood  “nervous  headaches.”  Every  good 
American  oculist  of  a few  years’  experience  has  had  thousands 
of  such  patients.  But  there  are  still  among  us  other  thousands 
unnecessarily  suffering  precisely  as  did  this  most  noble,  pure  and 
lovable  man. 


♦Color-blindness  is  more  frequent  among  Quakers  than  others,  more  among 
men  than  women.  It  has  no  pathologic  significance  in  Whittier’s  case  nor  in  that 
of  any  patient.  Color-blindness,  it  has  beeln  demonstrated,  is  preventible.  Littie 
children  who  have  been  taught  discrimination  of  colors  in  the  kindergartens,  are 
seldom  or  never  thus  devoid  of  normal  color-sensations.  Dr  Jeffries  must  be  in- 
correctly quoted,  because  one  cannot  imagine  how  it  could  affect  physiognomy  or 
the  expression  of  the  eyes  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  “Bachelor  eye”  should  be 
of  Interest  to  the  sillies  who  aver  that  the  eye  has  no  Infiuence  upon  facial  and 
esthetic  expression;  Its  peculiar  character  may  have  been  due  to  a generation-long 
effort  to  overcome  eyestrain,  a mental  and  ocular  intensity  aroused  by  the  effort 
to  converge  and  accommodate. 


